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NORTHERN RAILROADS, 

The highly respectable meeting which took place at Boston on the 
20th ult., of which we gave a sketch in our last, offers strong evidence of 
the estimation in which railways are held by an intelligent community as 
well acquainted with their working as any other—more so than any other 
in this country we may safely assert. The most striking feature was the 
calm, business-like view taken of the project, the care with which the cost 
had been ascertained, the thorouzh examination of the sources of income 
and lastly the additional traffic which might reasonably be expected from 
the—sooner or later—inevitable extension of the road to Burlington on lake 
Champlain. There was no false excitement, no promises of 20 per cent. 
dividends ; but the object was to state everything connected with the propo- 
sed undertaking se clearly and fully, as to enable every one to judge with 
confidence whether it offered sufficient inducement to warrant a permanent 
investment. Indeed it is with this view only that railways are constructed 
in Massachusetts, and the success which has thus far attended them is of 
course the most powerful possible argument for their still further exten- 
sion. 

The income of the road as well as the comparative merits of different 
lines in this respect were very ably discussed in three letters of the Hon. 
Mr. Hudson, which, though not free from error, are, on the whole, at least 
equal to any other papers which we have seen, having for their object the 
exposition of the advantages of a contemplated public work. They attrac- 
ted much attention in Boston and have had great influence with those desi- 
rous of investing their means in railways. Their effect will therefore not 
be limited to the extension of the Fitchburg railway, but will be generally 
felt in their influence on the railway system of the commonwealth, “the 
only successful system of public works in this country,” whose success we 
may safely ascribe to their being conceived in the spirit which pervades Mr. 
Hudson’s letters, “the adaptation of expenditure to income” as one of our 
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correspondents defined it when discussing the merits of another system of 
public works on the same principles. 

There is great reason to beiieve that the stock of a railway through Mas- 
sachusetts to the Connecticut river will be very shortly taken up. At the 
above meeting held in Boston, delegates attended from all parts of the coun- 
try which any of the proposed lines were likely to pass through. Although 
a strong spirit of rivalry showed itself among them, we are glad to know 
that the best spirit prevails among those to whom we must look for the 
means. The great object of the road appears to be to strike lake Cham- 
plain at Burlington by the best route. On this point there is of course 
great diversity of opinion, but it appears to us that the greatest influence 
will favor a route avoiding New Hampshire, not only on account of the 
“peculiar institutions” of that benighted country, but also with the object 
of striking the Connecticut river as low as possible so as to secure the trade 
of that valley to the greatest possible extent and then to take a north-west 
course to Burlington. We alluded in our September number to the advan- 
tages of this route over that direct to Montreal by lake Memphremagog and 
the “ Eastern Townships,” and we find our views more than borne out by 
the views given by the numerous able speakers at this meeting. The di- 
rect line to Montreal was scarcely alluded to, and as they propose crossing 
the Connecticut near the south line of the State, it leaves the advocates of 
that line under the necessity of building a road up the valley of that river 
the whole length of the State of Vermont. So far therefore as Boston is 
concerned the line to Burlington will receive an undivided support and we 
consider its construction pretty certain. 

The main sources of income relied on are the travel and trade of the 
country on the line of road. In addition to this however they will secire 
ultimately a large portion of the trade of lake Champlain and of Lower 
Canada now coming to New York. They look forward also toa new 
route to the west via Ogdensburg, and to the allowance of a drawback on 
foreign goods exported to Canada. But the trade and travel of the country 
itself will yield a fair income for the capital invested. 

It is fortunate that the powerful aid of Boston is now enlisted in favor of 
allowing a drawback on exports to Canada and within a year or two the 
requisite permission will be wrung from congress. Then the trade of Up- 
per Canada, the most valuable portion, will centre mainly in New York, 
while the trade and travel of the Lower Province will naturally centre in 
Boston when the railway to Burlington shall be completed. We again ex- 
press our surprise at the indifference with which the completion of the line 
to Whitehall is regarded in Boston as well as in New York. We say in 
Boston for it would materially aid their Western railway, though it would not 
be able to compete with the line from Burlington either in cost or time. By 
this latter route Montreal will be brought within 24 hours of Boston, while 
it would appear impossible to reduce the time between New York and Mon- 
treal to less than 36 hours. The railway fron. Syracuse to Oswego will 
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bring the entire shore of Ontario within from 30 to 36 hours of New York 
and will complete the main lines of “ Northern Railroads.” 


The excitement is by no means confined to the States of Massachusetts 
and Vermont, but extends to New Hampshire, Canada and even to Maine. 
The Portland Advertiser contains a well written letter signed ‘P, which 
gives a general sketch of the public works of Canada and draws attention 
to the advantages of a railway from Montreal to Portland, the entire dis- 
tance being 246 miles, or only 20 miles further than from Boston to Bur- 
lington. The writer also says that “ Boston may be reached by the way 
of Portland as easily as by Concord, and by 29 miles less of road to be 
built.” He has made some mistakes in the dimensions of the Welland ca- 
nal, but, on the whole, makes ont a good case for Portland were the qués- 
tion simply, which is the best route from Montreal to an Atlantic port open 
throughout the year, irrespective of way business, of existing railways, of 
established lines of steamers, of the interest and competition of Boston, ete. 
We have already stated that, in our opinion, the capitalists of Boston will 
give a decided preference to routes in their own State, hence a rival route 
to the north must not only not depend on that city for capital, but must ac- 
tually be able to enter into competition with its numerous powerful compa- 
nies for the traffic of the north. It is useless to look to Montreal at this 
time. Ship canals are the order of the day there and railways are consid- 
ered beneath their notice. Boston holds the balance in this matter, and will 
unquestionably select that route which offers the greatest immediate return 
and the greatest ultimate benefit to that commonwealth of citizens, far sur- 
passing in enterprize and energy all the other States of the Union and, in 
proportion to wealth and population, rivalling England itself. 





PUBLIC WORKS AT AND NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Probably there are no places in the kingdom, not even excepting the me- 
tropolis, a a larger amount of money is in process of expenditure in 
the construction of public works than there is at this moment in Liverpool 
and Birkenhead. Almost in every direction on both banks of the Merse 
huge preparations meet the eye; and, without entering into details, which 
would necessarily occupy much space, some idea of their extent may be 
gathered from an outline of the expenditure. In some of the following 
items the estimates include the ccst of land. In Liverpool there are the 
following works now in progress: Assize courts (corporation,) cost £80,000 ; 
new gaol (corporation,) cost £100,000; Albert dock and warehouses (dock 
committee,) £600,000; new North Dock Works, including land and june- 
tion with Leeds canal (dock committee,) £1,500,000; reservoirs, Green- 
Jane, and corresponding works (highway commissioners,) £50,000 ; Indus- 
trial Schools at Kirkdale (select vestry,) £30,000; gas extension (new gas 
company,) £140,000; Shaw street park (private shareholders,) £2,500; 
making a gross total of £2,500,000. All this is, of course, independent of 
many other works, some in progress and others in contemplation, with pros- 
ects of almost immediate commencement. Among those in progress may 
reckoned Prince’s park, now forming by Mr. Richard Vaughan Yates, 
at the south end of the town ; the new Presbyterian church in Myrtle street ; 
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the female orphan asylum, the Catholic female orphan asylum; the new 
northern hospital (towards which Mr. W. Brown recently contributed 
£1000 ;) St. Martin’s schools, the Catholic magdalen asylum at Much 
Woolton, and St. Mary’s Catholic church, in Edmund street. Besides other 
works in contemplation, we may mention the Daily Courts, on the site of 
Islington market (now discontinued ;) the intended additional railway tun- 
nel to the north end of the town, by the Liverpool and Manchester railway 
company ; an additional merchandize station for the Grand Junction railway 
company ; the enlargement of the Life street terminus ; and some improve- 
ments on the Bridgewater property. These various works altogether will 
probably absorb not less than another million. So that, in the whole, be- 
tween three and four millions of money will have to be raised and expend- 
ed before the various present designs for the promotion of charity, the con- 
venience of commerce, and the improvement of the town, are completed. 
But, if much is going on in Liverpool in this way, more, in proportion to 
eitong and means, is doing on the Cheshire side of the water, at Bir- 
cenhead. Here indeed a town is rapidly rising, which will not be excelled 
in useful or ornamental elements by any place in the kinghom; and the 
progress of which, in buildings, as well as inhabitants, during the last four 
or five years, has been unprecedented. The magnitude of the public works 
in progress at Birkenhead may be inferred fram the following abstract 
which is taken from the estimates: New market (commissioners,) £20,000 ; 
town hall (commissioners,) £10,000 ; park (commissioners,) £25,000 ; docks 
in Wallasea pool (commissioners, as trustces,) £400,000 ; dock warchouses 
on the margin of Wallasea pool (pgivate company,) £600,000 ; tunnel from 
Monk’s ferry to Grange lane (Chester and Birkenhead railway,) £20,000 ; 
making a gross total of £1,075,000; and, further, a proposal has been made 
which is now under the consideration of the finance committee of the Liv- 
erpool corporation, to buy the freehold of all their Wallasea estate, and pay 
for it in ready money! Besides the works named as being in progress, a 
cemetery and infirmary are contemplated, to which may be added a design 
for the erection of one or more churches. On the two former we believe it 
is intended to expend about £15,000. In these items me have said nothing 
about the sums being expended in sewerage and laying mains for water and 
gas; they are very large, and in this present year they will exceed any of 
the past. After these statements, it will be admitted, we think, that there 
are very few, if any, places where the progression in works of a public na- 
ture is greater than in Liverpool and Birkenhead ; and that, if there is any 
rivalry between them, it should only be as to which shall best accommodate 
the public.--Manchester Guardian. 





Extraordinary Steamboat Expedition.---Five weeks ago Messrs. Ditch- 
burn and Mare, the iron steamboat builders at blackwall, received an order 
to build another steamer for the Waterman’s steam packet company, with- 
out delay, and entered into an engagement to complete her ready for the con- 
veyance of passengers in five weeks. The plans and drawings were at 
once made, the keel laid down, founders, shipwrights, joiners, carpenters 
and others set to work, and on Saturday evening last, four weeks and four 
days only after the order was given, and the keel prepared, the new stemer, 
which is called Waterman No. 12, was launched and conveyed to Debtford, 
to have her engines and machinery fitted in her, Messrs. Penn and Son, of 
Greenwich having, in the same space of time, made and finished two oscil- 
lating engines, of sixteen horse power each, with boilers and machinery. 
At ten minutes before five o’clock on Mondcv evening, and twenty-four 
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hours before the expiration of the five weeks, the steam was up for the first 
time, and away started the vessel down the river, at a great speed. She is 
capable of carrying three hundred and fifty passengers and is a very hand- 
some vessel of her class. Waterman No. 12 commences running between 
Woolwich, Greenwich and the Adelphia pier to-morrow. The fare to 
Greenwich has been reduced to 4d., in consequence of the low fares charg- 
ed by the Gravesend steamers.---Railway Mag. 


Stonington Railroad»-The total receipts for the. year ending Aug. 31, 
1842, were — - - - $95,435 47 


For the year ending Aug. 31, 1843, - - - 113,889 31 
For the year ending Aug. 31, [844, - - 154,724 02 


This shows a very satisfactory increase in the business of the road, not- 
withstanding the competition of rival routes. 





GENERAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE PRISMOIDAL FORMULA, USED IN EXCAVA= 
TION, EMBANKMENT, AND MASONRY CALCULATIONS: BY ELWOOD MORRIS, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 

In the number of this Journal, for January, 1840, the writer endeavored 
to develope a mode of measuring excavation and embankment solids, which 
upon the general Hypothesis that the surface of all ground is composed of 
planes, longitudinally and transversely, and free from twisted surfaces, 
may be regarded practically as accurate. 

This method was made to depend essentially upon two points. 

Ist. That the formula, expressing the capacity of a prismoid, is the fua- 
damental rule, for the mensuration of all right lined solids, whose termi- 
nations lie in parallel planes, and is equally applicable to each. 
‘2nd. That. any solid, whatever, bounded by p/anes, and -parallel ends, 
may be regarded as composed of some combination of prisms, prismoids, 
pyramids and wedges, or their frustra, having a common altitude, and hence 
capable of computation by the general rule alluded to. 

From these premises, the inference was drawn, that any such solid, (the 
middle section of which, parallel to the ends, could be ascertained) was sus- 
ceptible of accurate determination: and consequently as the mid-section of 
any given portion of excavation or embankment, can be correctly deduced 
from the data, usually taken in the field, that therefore the capacity of these 
solid portions might be thus calculated. And we may here observe, that 
the same method is evidently applicable to masonry calculations, with even 
greater facility, as structures of masonry are usually composed of symmet- 
rical solids. ; 

The remarkable property of the prismoid, above alluded to, was estab- 
lished in connection with prisms, pyramids, wedges and frustra of pyra- 


mids, by a sinple inverse algebraic process, displaying the relation between, 
the common rules, laid down by the writers on mensuration, and the pris*’ 


mhoidal formula. But this formula, admits of a direct demonstration by the 
aid of the integral calculus, and of a more connected proof that it is the 
fundamental rule for the solidity of all right lined solids terminating in 
parallel planes. 


As the paper on mensuration, before alluded to, relies upon the establish- 


ment of this property, it has occurred to the writer that'it might be agreta- 


ble to some of the readers of this work, to have a direct developement of 


the principles, which that essay reduces to practice; and with this view, I 
propose, first, to establish the truth of the prismoidal formula, and then to 


trace up the dependence upon it, of the ordinary rule for the mensuration 


of other solids. 
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General Demonstration of the Prismoidal Formula. 





Fig. 2. Base=b. Fig. 3. Mid. sec. =m. Fig. 4. Top=t. 
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Let fig. 1 represent a prismoid ; fig. 2, the base; fig. 3, the mid-section; 
and fig. 4, the top. All the dimensions being designated, as marked upon 
the several figures. 

The area of the base will be, (see fig. 2,) ax b= ab. 

The area of the mid-section will be, (see fig. 3,) 


(2) x(--2)- CF) «x FP) 


4ab—2af—2be+fe 
, 4 
Whence four times the mid-section: =4ab—2af—2bc+fe. 

The area of the top will be, (see fig. 4,) (6—/f) x (a—c.) 

=ab—af—bc+fe. 

Any transverse section of this prismoid, parallel to its base, or top, will 
be a rectangle. 

The lengths of the sides forming the rectangle of the top, are supposed 
to be less than those of the base, which correspond to them by the quanti- 
ties f and c, respectively. And it is evident from inspection, that the sides 
of the rectangular sections, proceeding from the base towards the top, di- 
minish as the distance of the section from the base increases, 

Let 2, be the distance of any section from the base, supposing it, o. course, 
to be parallel to the base or top, then the diminutions in the sides of this 


rectangle, will be to the total diminutions in the ratio of z to A, or as + 





Therefore, generally, the area of any rectangular section of a prismoid, 
at any distance, z from the base, will be 
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abh®—bchx—afhz+fex 
‘ h 
Wherefore the element of solidity, or differential of the solid, 
(feet he *) ai 


Whence expanding = ( ) =area section. 








h? 
abWdx behudz afhzrdz, ferxde 
Whence “oe | + ro 


The integral of which will represent the capacity of any frustrum of a 
prismoid, whose length = x. 


fa _f2stees af eee fies 
he a he “ta inoses n* k 


abhx bcha® afha® fex 





a a eT 
In point of fact, this integration produces a constant quantity, C, but as 
this = O, when we estimate the capacity of the solid, from the base, as we 
propose to do, we may neglect it. 


Reducing to a common denominator, we have, 
Gabhix Sbhchx Safhx ex 
6 6 6H 
which is the general expression for the solidity of any frustrum of a pris- 


moid, whose length measured from the base = x. Now to transform this 
expression, so as to apply to a whole prismoid, we must suppose z = /, and 


let s = solidity : 
Then substituting / for x in the above expression we have, 
_6abh —3bch?—3afh? +2fch? 
a 6h? 
h 
Or dividing by 4° = (6ab—3 be —3 af+2fe)xe =8. 
Which expression may be transformed into the following, 
((os— be—af-+fc)+(4ab—2be —2af-+fe)+(ad)) xbh=8.(A) 


We will call this equation A, and it is equivalent to 














((Area of top.)-++-(four times area mid. sec.)+-(area of base) ) x ; k=S. 


See the areas of these sections as heretofore deduced. The above equation 
A, is in fact, the general formula. 


(b+4m-+ 1) x ch=8 at which we desired to arrive, and the truth of 


which is established by the foregoing investigation. 

To trace up now the dependence of the usual rules for the capacity of 
certain solids, upon the general formula, it may be premised, that of all 
right lined solids, bounded laterally by longitudinal planes, and terminated 


in two transverse parallel planes, we distinguish but four independent spe 
cies, viz: 
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1. Prisms, which on account of the analogy subsisting between them, mn 
clude cylinders. 


2. Pyramids, which include cones, because cones, and pyramids of a 
common altitude, and equal bases, are equal. 

3. Wedges, : 

4. Frustra of pyramids, which by analogy include frustra of cones. 

To show that the general formula, is the fundamental ru/e for determin- 
ing the solidity of these several solids, and by a necessary consequence, for 
the mensuration of any right lined solid whatever, made up of any combi- 
pation of the four species, having @ common altilude. We will take up, 

1. Prisms. 

These are in fact, prismoids, of which the end sections are equal and sim- 
ilar: and as all sections of a prism, parallel to the base, must be also equal 
and similar, therefore the sides of those sections do not diminish, and f and 
c, the diminutions of the prismoid, when it becomes a prism, vanish, or be- 
come = O, 

Substituting then in equation A, zero for f and ¢, we have, 


( (22x) —(ax0) + (0x0) | + [440 @bX0) — axe) + 
(oxo) | x (ab)) xgh=8 
Which is equivalent to ((2 b)+(44ab)+(a ») xal =§. 


Whence, (6 a d) + sh =§, 


Or, finally, ad x 4=S. which is the usual rule for finding the solidity of 
a prism, or cylinder. 


2. Pyramids 

A pyramid may be considered as a prismoid, whose sides diminish by 
such a ratio, that if the solid were prolonged from the small er, the sides 
of the rectangular sections, would vanish at the same moment, or concur 
upon a point, (the vertex of the pyramid ;) considering the prismoid at this 
instant, it is evident that the diminutions fand c, of the sides of the base, 
become equal to the sides themselves, and if the base of the pyramid be any 
pertangi a Xx b, we must, therefore, in equation A, substitute a for c, and b 
lor f; and:we have, 


((0 b—b a— ab +b a)+(4ab —2% a—2ab+hb a)+(a)) xp h=8. 
. Whence, (()+(2 d)-+(a2)) x gh=s. 


Or,(2ab)xeh=8. 


Or, finally, a bx ; h=S. 


N hich is, in fact, the common rule daid down in the books, for finding the 
papacity of a pyramid, or cone. 


i@ tool 3. Wedges. 
If we imagine the sides of the successive sections of a rectangular pris- 
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moid, to diminish by such a ratio, that if the solid were prolonged from the 
small end, they would not all vanish at once; then it will be found that 
when one pair of sides of the rectangular sectien disappears, the other pair 
will coincide, and become a right line, the solid in point of fact, will run to 
an edge, and the prismoid will be transformed into a wedge, Let the base, 
or back of any wedge, be any rectangle a x b, and suppose in the prismoid 
fig. 1, the side a, to vanish, then it will become a wedge, of which (b-—f,) 
=the length of the wedge; a =breadth or thickness of the back; 5 =the 
length of the back. And as the side, a, is supposed to vanish, it will at the 
instant of disappearing, become equal to ¢, its diminution. 


Substitute, therefore, in equation A, a for c, aad we have, 
1 
(( b—ab—aftaf)+(4a b—-2ab—2af+af)-+(ab)) x gh=8. 


Whence, Bab—af)xih=S. 


Or, finally, (e—/+28) x ax , h=S. 


But (b—f) =“ length of edge ;” a=“breadth or thickness of back ;" 
and 26 =“ twice the length of the back.” 

Consequently, this expression is in fine, the common rule laid down, by 
«writers on mensuration, for ascertaining the capacity of wedges. 


’ 4. Frustra of Pyramids, 


We may, regard these solids as prismoids, whose sides diminish by a reg- 
ular proportion to their own lengths, such, that if the solid were prolonged 
from the small end, all the sides of the rectangular section, would vanish at 
once, and the solid become a pyramid. Therefore f and c, the total diminu- 
tions in the sides of the frustrum, or the quantities by which the sides of the 
top are less than those of the base, must have the same ratio as the sides 
themselves. 


Or, frersbea. 


Consequently, bc =a/f, and f= = 
a 
Now in equation A, substitute c for af, and ~ for f, and we have, 
a 


‘ be? be? 1 
((ed—de—de + 7) +(4ab—2be—2be-+—)+(ab)) xg b=8. 





2 
Whence, (6ad—69< +> ) : 


a )*6 
2 
Or, (30035045) team 
a 3 
Which may be transformed into 


((2d—20¢ 4-"£)4(ab—be) + (ab) xg h=8. 


h=S. 


a) 


bey. 
But (ab—2de+ — is the area of the top, when the prismoid becomes 


a frustrum of a pyramid. And (a5) =area of base, while (ab —b c) 4 
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v (oo x(ab—ape+"£)) 7 


the square root of the product, of the end areas. 

Wherefore, the above expression, is merely the usual rule for the capaci- 
ty of frustra of pyramids, or cones, expressed in Algebraic language. 

Besides the applications we have above given, of the prismoidal formula 
to the measure of solidity ; it may be employed by simply substituting lines 
for surfaces, in the measurement of the superficies of triangles, parallelo- 
grams and trapezoids. 

For a triangle may be regarded as a rectangular pyramid, of: which one 
side of the base equals zero. 

A parallelogram, as a rectangular prism, without thickness. 

And a trapezoid, as a wedge on a rectangular back, the side of which is 
es ee ag to the direction of the edge, or in fact, the thickness of the 

ck=0O. , 

The prolific formula, of which we have been treating, has also, some 
other applications in mensuration, such as to determine the solidity of an 
Hemisphere, a Sphere, a Spheroid, either oblate or — a Paraboloid, 
an Hyperboloid, and by a slight transformation, to calculate the surfaces of 
several bodies. But as all these are foreign to the present purpose, the 
writer does not propose to engage in their discussion. 

Oldtown, Md., May 25th, 1840. 





Reduction of Toils.—It will be seen by the advertisement of the super- 
intendent of transportation of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company, 
that the charge for the transportation of flour from ney ate Ferry, Frede- 
rick and all points east of those places, has been materially reduced. From 
Harper’s Ferry the charge will hereafter be 25 cents per barrel, and from 
Frederick and the Monocacy, the rate is reduced to 20 cents. We are hear- 
tily glad that this measure has been adopted, and we have no doubt that in 
due time it will prove itself to be both wise and profitable. 





CANADIAN CANALS. 

The two following tables contain numerous details which will prove in- 
teresting to our readers. They are from an official report for which, among 
other documents we tendered our thanks to the Hon. Mr. Woodbridge, U. 
§. senator from Michigan, in a late number of the Journal. The estimates 
are in ‘currency’ or four dollars to the pound. They amount to nearly 5 
millions of dollars but do not include the sums expended before the estab- 
lishment of the board of works, about four millions of dollars, making the 
total estimated cost nine millions for 88} miles of canal, 59 locks and 537 
feet lockage. This is about $100,000 per mile or more than the cost of 
the Reading railway complete for a down trade of one million tons per an- 
num besides up freight and passengers in both directions ‘ad libitum.’ 
That is, the mere cost of these canals exceeds that of the Reading railway 
with a double track, buildings, engines, cars, wharves, etc., etc., for a trade 
about twice that of the Erie canal. We do not find a word of the revenue 
of the works in operation, the tolls charged and to be charged, or of the 
mode in which these canals are to cheapen transportation. ‘The difference 
in dimensions are to us very curious, there being no less than five different 
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widths at bottom and six at the surface. The favorite dimensions for locks 
are 200x459, though the locks of the Welland canal are only 150x264X 
8} or in the ratio of 10 to 23. Now the Welland canal receives the New 
York trade as well as the Canada trade; the former exceeds the latter in 
amount; all freight in both directions must go by the Welland, while the 
river takes all the down freight from the St. Lawrence canals and the Ri- 
deau competes for the up freight. It appears therefore to us that the ratio 
should be inverted, that is, that the St. Lawrence canals should aé most equal 
the Welland canal in dimensions of locks with a smaller channel to pass 
the nearly empty boats going up. 


We believe the toll to be 20 cents per barrel of pork or $1,40 per ton, 
which would make the toll alone for 28 miles equal to 5 cents per ton per 
mile, a high price for the total cost of transportation on a railway doing a 
medium business. But great as is this charge and large the amount of pro- 
duce passing the Welland canal, it will be long before it will have paid 
expenses and interest, even without any new rival. 


It will afford us great pleasure to publish any communications giving a 
more favorable view of the prospects of these canals, for, in addition to their 
obvious disadvantages of immense cost and northern position, we confess 
that the communications of our correspondent on the “ Canals of Canada” 
have not been without an influence which the case of the Beauharnois ca- 
nal has not changed for the better. A statement of the income, expenditure, 
rates of toll, of transportation and of speed on these canals would be very 
acceptable. They are the only works of the kind in Europe or America, 
and their success or failure must powerfully affect the prosperity of the 
Province in general as well as the cause of public works there for many 
years to come. 


There is one circumstance to which much importance is attached in this 
report: the low cost per cent of superintendence. This serves merely to 
cloak the most extravagant expenditures and gross professional incapacity. 
Suppose more competent men with twice the salary had executed better 
works for one half the sum; then the cost per cent for superintendence 
would have been four times as great though the public would have saved 
nearly half the total expenditure. 


A low rate of superintendence estimated on the cost may prove economy 
in management; it may also prove great extravagance, the employment of 
cheap and incompetent engineers or, admitting their capacity, it shows gen- 
erally that the work executed at the least cost per cent for superintendence 
either requires less engineering or has been more or less neglected. For 
example, it is about as easy to stake out a canal 10140 as one 4x40 like 
the Erie canal though the difference in cost is nearly ten times. The whole 
system of these government canals rests, however, so exclusively on the 
‘“ad captandum’” that it appears almost ungenerous to pull away this last 
Jeg left them to stand on. 
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All these canals will be completed before the opening of the navigation 
in the spring of 1846. * 

There are a great number of minor works which swell the total estima- 
ted cost to £1,761,721, exclusive of large sums expended on the Welland, 
Cornwall, Lachine, Chambly canals and perhaps some minor works, which 
in the aggregate must reach five millions of dollars. The total cost will 
therefore be twelve millions of dollars as estimated, but if they are comple- 
ted for fifteen millions the Province will be much more fortunate than the 
State of New York has ever been since the opening of the Erie canal. 
Whether those works will soon or ever be completed is a question we do 
not hazard an opinion on, but in any event we think the information con- 
veyed in the tables will be generally acceptable to our readers. 

(A considerable sum, about $260,000, is to be expended in deepening 
lake St. Peter, between Mantreal and Quebec, but this will not affect the 
western trade, for, should that ever become very important, the trans-ship- 
ment will of course take place at Quebec, as it will only cost half as much 
to run'the light barges with their heavy cargoes to that port as to bring 
heavy sea vessels to Montreal to load them.) 





ALLAN'S MINERALOGY. 

The deep cuttings and tunnels on the numerous public works of the pre- 
sent day afford the fairest opportunities for the study of mineralogy as well 
as of geology. By means of the iatter science we acquire a knowledge of 
the peculiar earths or rocks likely to be encountered in certain localities, 
and mineralogy teaches us the chemical constituents of these substances. 
In a general reconnoissance of a country such as ought to precede all ia- 
strumentul examinations the general arrangement of the strata is the great 
consideration ; but when the construction is to be commenced, the properties 
of the various earths to be removed and of the stones to be used in building 
must attract the attention of the engineer. In these important investiga- 
tions he will be materially aided by the very valuable edition of Phillips’ 
Mineralogy, edited by Francis Alger, Esq., a scientific gentleman of Boston 
and lately published in this city. This is not one of those re-publications 
to which the American editor contributes only the sanction (!) of his name in 
large capitals on the title page ; but it is just what it professes to be, the best 
English elementary treatise on mineralogy with the latest European addi- 
tions to the science as well as the numerous and very valuable contributions 
of the extensive geological surveys which do honor to the States by which 
they have been authorized. The publishers say : 


“ Phillips’s Mineralogy has proved the most popular treatise on the sci- 
ence ever published in Great Britain. Prof. Brande, of the Royal Institu- 
tion, London, thus speaks of it. ‘One of the most useful practical works 
on mineralogy, and, in our language at least, the most available for the use 
of the student, is Mr. Allan’s edition of the elementary treatise by the late 
Mr. Wm. Phillips.’ Its circulation in this country has also beeu very ex- 
tensive. The present edition comprises three hundred more pages, and one 
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hundred more figures of crystals, and about one hundred and fifty more spe 
cies and important vajeties, than are contained in Allan’s edition. Not 
withstanding these additions, the price of the book is considerably less than 
Allan’s, or any other recent treatise on the subject. 

“For the convenience of those who may wish to arrange their cabinets 
on a chemical system, several hundred extra copies of the formulas have 
been struck off, and will be sold at the cost of printing. These can be con- 
veniently cut apart and pasted upon the specimens. 

“ We would add, that this work has been approved by Prof. Webster, 
and adopted by him as a text book in Harvard college; the splendid cabi- 
net in that institution, having recently been re-arranged by him, in accord- 
ance with the same system.” 





THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILROAD, 

Is 119 miles in length. It cost £6,002,452, or thirty millions of dollars. 
It is well managed. The expenses, proportioned to the receipts are only 
32 per cent. with a mixed traffic of passengers and freight. The receipt 
from the former, proportioned to the latter is as three to one. 


The receipts for 1842 were - - £509.247 
. 184g - - - 818,522 
Six months 1844 “ - - 405,768 


These receipts average £813,000 per annum for 3 years and are double 
the amount received per annum in this State, for tolls on all our canals, of 
six times the length of this road. The original cost of these canals, were 
not half the cost—a little over one third—of this road of 119 miles. 

This road contends successfully with a canal (the Junction) that runs side 
by side with it. The receipts and value of the canal has fallen off full 50 
per cent. while the railway stock is £225 for 100 paid, and divides regular- 
ly ten per cent. per annum. 

The British government allow this road £14,700 per annum, or at the 
rate of $600 per mile per annum, for her penny mail which now nets the 
government $3,000,000 per annum. J. E. B. 





NEW PROPELLER. 

A friend and frequent contributor obliges us with the following particu- 
lars of the mode of construction and performance of Aldrich’s vertical sub- 
merged paddle wheel. 


“ We were indebted to the proprietors of the Atlantic Works for a pleas- 
ant excursion down the bay, on an experimental trip, in the Orion, a vessel 
of 150 feet between extreme points, 140 feet keel, 25 feet beam and 10 feet 
hold, 350 tons. 

“ Messrs. Allaire and Aldrich who accompanied us, stated that the form 
of the vessel was not such as they would have desired for the engine, for 
speed, and they were limited as to space, to make her an effective .freight- 
carrying vessel. The owners of the hull selected their model, and if the 
small vertical wheel did not work, it was to be taken out with the engine, 
and the loss was to fall on these enterprising mechanics. It is therefore grat- 
ifying to record that this essay was perfectly successful, taking into view the 
fact that everything was new. The boiler generated foam faster than steam, 
which, forcing itself into the cylinders, caused us to stop several times, to 
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blow off water. This defect we believe is common with new boilers. It 
was difficult to keep up, from this cause, 30 to 40 revolutions, ‘To give 
full effect to the wheels, it is desirable, and they can bemade to revolve from 
55 to 60 times to the minute. 

“'T'o give you some idea of our speed and the distance run, I would state 
that we left the Atlantic Works at 11, A. M., with Mr. Henderson, pilot, 
and run down the bay and past the Hook to ‘south the Cedars,’ a distance 
of 25 miles, the tide favoring us, but with a strong wind against us. On 
our return, we marked the time from Fort Hamilton up to the Dry Dock 
wharf, opposite which we arrived at 4.20 P.M, making 12 miles in the 
hour. ‘’he average of the above is ten miles, with a two mile current, if 
we take off 45 minutes for stops, to blow off the water in the cylinders, and 
to get up fires of anthracite coal, 

“The wheels are made water tight, of boiler iron, seven feet five inches 
diameter, twenty inches wide. On the species of drum are placed iron 
buckets, 14 inches deep, thus making the whole wheel but 9 feet 9 inches, 
to propel a vessel of 350 tons. One of the great merits claimed for this 
wheel is, that it is placed within the frame of the vessel, in a species of wa- 
ter-tight bunker, and is no impediment, except the revolving motion of this 
small wheel, when thrown out of gear. 


“ The whole apparatus is placed in a space of about 22 feet square. The 
boiler is 18 feet long by 6 feet diameter. There are two cylinders, 20 in- 
ches in diameter, with a thirty inch stroke, one on each side of the boiler 
acting directly on the crank. 

“ It was the wonder of all on board, when the steam was once raised to 
42 revolutions, to notice her performance.” 

The engine and paddle wheels were from the well known establishment 
of Mr. Allaire. One of the advantages of this wheel is that it may be 
made so as just to float without bearing on the boxes. The present wheels 
bear on the upper box. It will be distinctly seen that the frietion is reduged 
to a minimum when working, and, when sailing, with the wheels out of 
gear, the retardation must be very small—insignificant as compared with 
the ordinary paddle wheel or Ericsson’s propellers. The breadth of beam 
is not increased ; this is a great consideration with sea-going vessels as well 
as with canal boats, unless the vertical wheels work too near the bottom to 
be applicable to the latter. 

The Allaire works are very extensive and are to be considerably increas- 
ed. They employ above 200 men and do all the work connected with steam 
engines and other heavy machinery within themselves. It is on such es- 
tablishments that we must rely for steam ships to extend our commerce in 
peace and to defend our harbors in war. It is of the want of such establish- 
ments in France that the Prince de Joinville complains so loudly and with- 
out which he very properly concludes, that rivalry with England either in 
peace or in war is impracticable. A very slight inspection of the Allaire 
works will convince any one of the expense, skill and method necessary in 
such concerns and of the difficulty attending their establishment in the first 
place. Luckily this country now boasts many such, considerably in ad- 
vance of other nations—England of course excepted—both as regards skill 
- and capacity. We give in this number an example of quick work in Eng- 
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land, than which nothing can better illustrate the importance in every point 
of view--commercial as well as military—of these large and well conduc- 
ted private engineering establishments. 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND. 

‘hat some idea may be formed of the cost of this work compared with 
railways in this country, I would state from the last report, that 119 
miles exclusive of the Cheltenham and Oxford branches, cost £6,705,112, 
or $33,525,560. The following, in round numbers, at $5 to the £1, com- 
pose the items of this immense expenditure. 


Total. Per mile. 
Law expenses and procuring act of incorporation, $950,000 $8,500 
Land for road bed, - - : - 3,960,000 33,560 
Engineering, - . : - - 775,000 6,568 
Grading, - - - - - 18,835,000 159,610 
Superstructure, - - : : 5,600,000 47,457 
Motive power, - : - : - $3,018,750 25,582 
Incidental and office expenses, - - - 386,810 3,276 


or at the rate of $284,000 per mile. 

On this immense expenditure this road now pays 7 per cent. The com- 
pany procure loans at an extended period at 34 to 4 per cent. 

The capital authorized is, - - - - £3,673,603 

Authorized to borrow, - . - - 3,679,343 

The width of the track is seven feet. The average velocity with the 
mails, for which the government pay $400 per mile per annum, is 35 miles 
per hour. 

On the London and Birmingham road the British government pay $600 
per mile per annum for a less rate of speed, but for a greater service. The 
mail service on other roads and branch roads in England, varies from $200 
to 600 per mile per annum. 


The total receipts for 1842, were - - £669,535 
« « om “+ - - "707,522 
6 months, & 1844 oe - - 369,250 


The expenses, proportioned to the receipts, were 39 per cent. in 1842; 
36 in 1843; 34 in 1844. The receipts from passengers, proportioned to 
receipts from freight and the mails, was as 3 to 1. The whole number of 
passengers transported during 1843, was 1,629,150. The average number 
daily, 4500. ‘The number of miles travelled in 1843 = 53,942,124. 

This immense business, = £740,000 per annum, is more than double the 
average tolls received on all the canals in the State of New York for three 
years past. These receipts do not equal the average amount received per 
annum —£813,000—for the last three years from the London and Birming- 
ham railroad (119 miles) in length.’ An amount, that shows the importance 
of that road and the Western railroad to the travelling and trading commu- 
nity of Great Britain. ‘The average speed of railways, over coaching, is 
in the ratio of 4 to 1, when stops are included. The rates of freight, both 
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_by canals and teams have been reduced, since the introduction of railroads. 
This great improvement has enabled the British government to introduce 
the penny postage system, with a nett profit of $3,000,000 per annum, rap- 
idly increasing. 

33 Will the government of the United States profit by this example 
and secure in time, the right to use the several State incorporations, on equi- 
table terms, compared with the service they can render the government. 


J. E. B. 
Mr. C. Williams, “a farmer of old ‘Suffield, Mass.,” has published a 


very sensible letter on the Massachusetts and Vermont railroad, in which 
he draws attention to the saving which would result from connecting Brat- 
tleboro’ with Boston via Springfield and the Western railroad in place of 
extending the Fitchburg road to that village. He says: 

“ It may be well, for a moment, before it is concluded that the valley road 
is an object without inducement, and to be abandoned for the sake of a con- 
nection with the Massachusetts and Vermont road. by means of a branch 
road, to count the cost of the two enterprizes, and the comparative probabil- 
ities of their completion. ‘The Northampton and Springfield road may be 
practically considered as completed. The distance from Northampton to 
Greenfield by railroad line is 18} miles, of which eleven miles are straight 
over a sandy plain, where the deepest cut will not be more than eight, and 
the heaviest filling twelve feet. ‘T'he rest of the line has but little curvature 
and is very feasible. The estimated cost of the road with a T rail of fifty 
eight pounds to the yard is $275,000, and the road can be completed in one 
season. 

“ The distance from Greenfield to Brattleboro’ is 19 miles, and the cost 
of a railroad cannot exceed’ $20,000 per mile, or about $380,000 for the 
whole distance. 

“Thus it appears that the cost of connecting Greenfield with Boston by 
the Western railroad, will be $275,000 and of connecting Brattleboro’ 
$655,000 ; the distance from Brattleboro’ to Boston by Springfield, being 
154 miles. 

The cost of connecting Brattleboro’ and Greenfield with Boston, by 
means of the Massachusetts and Vermont railroad, will be according to the 
estimate, by way of Northfield, $1,655,303, to which add the cost of a 
branch to Greenfield, $222,000, and we obtain the cost of uniting these 
towns with Boston, $1,877,303. Distance from Brattleboro’ to Boston by 
the Fitchburg railroad, via Northfield, is 117 miles. Outlay necessary to 
save the distance of 37 miles upon a railroad, which may be run in Seen 
than two hours, $1,222,303. 





WOODEN RAILWAYS FOR IRELAND. 


The late elaborate report of the Irish railway commissioners of 1838 
has no doubt elicited many plans for applying and supporting an economi- 
cal system of intercommunication by railroad in Ireland. Among the most 
deserving of attention of these is one contained in a letter recently addressed 
to the Irish railway committee of the house of commons by Mr. Bridges, 
in which that gentleman applies himself with much practical knowledge of 
the subject, to prove that a system of wooden tramways, equally expeditious 
and more safe, more durable, and conisderably more economical than the 
jron railway, might at once be introduced into Ireland, to the mutual benefit 
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of the English, Scotch, and Irish capitalist, merchant and laborer. In con: 
veying to our readers a notion of this plan we shall avail ourselves of por- 
tions of Mr. Bridge’s letter, and thus describe its details: 


“The rails, or rather trams of 7 to 8 inches scantling, are indurated and 
protected against the ordinary destructive agencies of fire, rot, and insects, 
by a very philosophical process, to wit, the injection, by successive exhaus- 
tion and pressure, of two solutions, mineral and alkaline, which, by decom- 
position, transmute the timber into a new and incorruptible substance. These 
trams are laid down on the principle of the ‘double way’ of the ancient 
tramroads, which is also the modern principle of the Great Western rail- 
way ; that is to say, they are let into wooden transverse sleepers, and secu- 
red thereon by wedges, forming one great frame of longitudinal and cross 
sleepers, on the level surface of the ground. The tires of the wheels are 
perfectly flat, and before and behind each carriage two guide wheels (the 
Prosser guide wheels) are fixed at an angle of 45 degrees, revolving upon 
independent axles ; a deep groove in their circumference embraces the upper 
and inner edge of the trams, and the friction being thus thrown upon the 
oblique axle, the carriages are guided with perfect safety, and without any 
perceptible abrasion of the rails. The friction and oscillation, and general 
wear and tear involved in the use of the conical tire and the flange, are thus 
obviated ; and the friction of attrition is converted into a friction of rotation. 
All the wheels, moreover, are on separate axles, so that in a curve, the in- 
ner and outer wheels adapt themselves necessarily to each sinuosity ; on the 
present system of common axles, the outer wheel revolves while the inner 
one is dragged along upon a curve. Upon a level, experiment has proved 
that one-fourth less power ‘s required to move an equal weight upon a rail- 
way of this construction than upon the flanged wheel carriage of an iron 
mr at the same time, the bite of the wood affords a greater power of as- 
cending gradients, and the bevel wheels give the facility of traversing the 
sharpest curves. A machine of seven tons can thus mount and descend 
gradients of less than 1 in 20, and traverse curves of 500 feet radius at the 
rate of 25 miles an hour. On the one hand, the durability is attested by 
the fact that wood properly prepared has recovered the deflexion occasioned 
by the pressure of 140 tons upon a segment of an iron wheel three inches 
in the tire, and that an experimental traffic equivalent to seven years of an 
ordinary line did not obliterate the sawmarks upon the wooden trams, which 
on the contrary actually polished the bevelled surface of the guide wheels. 
While the guide wheel is equally applicable to the ordinary iron railway, a 
peculiar advantage, besides that of primary economy, in the use of the pre- 
pared longitudinal beams, is to be found in the action of the deliquescent salts 
which entre into their preservative composition, and which eflectually pre- 
vent slipperiness from frost, and from the opposite extreme of intense sum- 
mer heat. 


“ The superiority of longitudinal sleepers over stone blocks and chairs, is 
demonstrated by the successful experiment of the Great Western railway ; 
and the vationale of such a mode, and its peculiar adaptation to the circum- 
stances of Ireland, in spite of the abundant stone ef that country, are well 
exhibited by Mr. Vignoles, in the appendix to the Irish railway report, (ap- 
pendix A} No. 1.) The rigidity and the vis inertie of stone supports, in- 
deed, may be held to be one among the many causes in operation which in- 
duce such a fearfully rapid wear and tear upon some of the existing railways. 


“The comparative saving in the mere superstructure of wooden and iron 
railways may be thus tabularly exhibited: 
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Wooden Rail. Tron Rail. 

5280 cubic feet, 2s. per ft, 528 0) With rails 60 Ibs. to the yard 

Paynizing, 62 8! it will cost for rails, chairs, 
Wedges, labor and carriage, 300 0) bolts, etc., 2400 0 
Contingencies, 240 O Labor and carriage, 300 0 
3520 sleepers, at 3s. 6d., 616 * 0| Contingencies, 240 0 
£1746 _8|3520 sleepers, at 3s.6d. 616 0 
. | £3556 0 


Balance in favor of wood in supersuructure alone, £1809 12s. 


“ Besides this, there will be at least one-fourth less cutting, and a contin- 
uous saving in wear and tear of machinery, carriages, etc., which may be 
two-thirds less in weight, with equal tractive power. But the immense sa- 
ving in construction, in superstructure, earthworks, embankments, masonry 
and purchase of land, is even of less importance than the immense moral 
and social advantage which the system involves, of connecting town§ and 
villages in all directions, which the present mode altogether excludes from 
the benefits of more rapid intercommunication. On the present system, a 
saving in the expense of embankments, necessarily involves an additional 
cost of working. A better illustration of this cannot be found than ina 
comparison of the two surveys of Sir John Macneill, in his valuable report 
on the North Lrish line (report, appendix, No. 4.) There are scarcely any 
‘gradients or curves in the Irish railway report, which need be avoided by 
the guide wheel system of wooden railways. By such a system, a line 
from Shrewsbury through Wales, to Port Dynllaen, even more direct than 
that suggested by the commissioners, might, in the first place, be thus con- 
structed for less than one million sterling, bringing Dublin within 12 hours 
of London ; and thereafter the Irish metropolis might be brought into rapid 
communication with every town in Ireland, at an average cost of £4000, or 
£5000 per mile. 

“ To sum up the benefits to be anticipated from the adoption of the new 
system. 

“ First, as regards the details of expenditure: 


“ Tunnels, deep cuttings, embankments, and bridges will, in most cases, 
be entirely obviated, seeing that gradients of 1 in 20, and curves of 500 ft. 
radius, may be readily surmounted at a speed of 25 or 30 miles per hour: 
the purchase of land ts reduced in amount; the material is greatly cheaper 
than iron: engines and carriages may be reduced to one-third of the usual 
weight, with greater tractive power; the annual wear and tear is also re- 
duced, and as the rails are laid down on the existing face of the country, no 
disfigurement of the ground is nevessary upon private estates, which are or- 
dinarily deteriorated to an extent for which no amount of compensation can 
be an adequate equivalent; and, at the same time, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the crossings from one part of an estate to another may be main- 
tained in every direction. It is to be noted particularly that the system in- 
volves no central rail, or indeed any complexity to preclude its edoption on 
existing iron railways. 

“ Second, as regards the public interest : 

“Safety is insured by the use of the guide-wheels, which, being adapted 
to the upper and inner edge of the rail, and attached at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, preclude the possibility of an overturn, while, by their peculiar con- 
struction, scarcely coming into play except when a great centrifugal influ- 
ence arises, there is no calculable amount of abrasive action on the tram. 


“ Cheapness of transit to all classes, is of course induced by the redac- 
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tion of primary expenditure; and ease and comfort are in an eminent de- 
gree secured by the avoidance of those causes of oscillation which are in- 
volved in the use of the conical tire on the iron system. 

[We do not pledge ourselves to the absolute correctness of the statistics 
of the above plan, but we thought the subjeet of so interesting a nature as 
to warrant us in laying it be fore our readers. ] 

“ An experiment to test the adaptation of the guide-wheels to iron rail- 

ways has just been made upon the Hayle line, and has completely succeed- 
ed. The groove of the guide-wheels was reduced so as to pass over the 
chairs in which the iron rails are fixed. A Joaded truck fited with guide- 
wheels, and divested of the flanges on the bearing wheels, was propelled 
with a fourth less power than one equally laden, but with the common 
flange-wheels'; proving that an engine can take a train of carriages fitted 
with the Prosser wheels one-fourth heavier than with the flange-wheels now 
in use. Moreover, the oscillation, when going at full speed, was found to 
be almost insensible. This will produce a ‘corresponding saving in the 
wear and tear of carriages and engines, as well as add greatly to the dura- 
tion of the rails; and the adoption of the ouide-whee Is to existing or pro- 
jected iron railways is worth the attention of those engineers w ho are un- 
willing to adopt the wooden rail till it has been fi illy tested by practice on 
the lines that have determined to make use of it..—English paper. 





HARRISBURG AND LANCASTER RAILROAD. 

We have the report of this company dated September 6, 1844, giving a 
detailed account of the state of their affairs. We extract the following state- 
ment of the business and cost of working the road. It will be seen that the 
repairs of the track laid with the heavy rail were only $68:38 per mile, an 
amouut unprecedentedly low, but of which no explanation is given. 


“'The whole revenue of the fiscal year is as follows: 


From passengers, - - . $53,639 40 
“ freight, ” - - : 18,067 17 
“  inails, - - - - 5,400 00 
“rents, - - - - : 170 12 
“ sale of old materials, - - 123 01—8$78,891 35 


“ The expenses proper of the road and company may be condensed from 
the statements of the treasurer and superintendent, as follows, viz: 
1. Maintenance of way and expenses of real estate and fixtures, $8,094 47 


2. Locomotive power, . : - - - 15,165 88 
3. Cars, - - - . . - - 3,562 42 
4. Carrying mails to post offices, removing snow from track, 

damages for killing cattle, - : - : 579 28 
5. Insurance, taxes, attorneys’ fees and legal expenses, 465 48 


6. Salaries of superintendent, clerk, collectors and conductors, 2,721 58 
7. Salaries of president and secretary, and travelling expenses 


of board and officers, . - - - - 2,163 24 

8. Office rent, office expenses, postages, - . : 406 07 
9. Printing, stationery, engraving bonds and sundries, . 369 54 
$33,527 96 

“ The interest wpon the company’ 8 puta, if they were all funded, would 
be per annum, $35,200 00 


“ The miles travelled by pass ndngeee are 1,445, 316, being equivalent to 
40,147 through passengers. 
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The revenue from passengers is $53,639 40, equal to $1:34 on an av- 
erage for each through passenger, or 3 74; cents per mile. 

“Phe number of passenger and baggage carried over the road, (reduced 

to four wheeled cars) is 5820, equal to 209,520 miles, and the average num- 


ber of passengers to four wheels, is 6:79. 


The whole eastward freizht in Ibs, is - : - 23.219,021 
The whole westward freight in Ibs., is - - - 12,268,944 
Total eastward and westward, : - - "35,497,965 
The eastward tolls amounted to, —- - : - $9,944 79 
The westward tolls amounted to, - - - 8,122 38 
Total eastward and westward, - - : - $18,067 17 
g [The number of freight cars cleared, is - PO» ae 
© | The miles run by freight cars are, - - - 259,291 
& | The equivalent number of through cars, - - - 7,203 
B < The average load per car in lbs., - - - 3,942 
% | The average receipt per car in dollars, —- : - $2 Ol 
. | The average receipt for each through car, - - 2 51 
3 | The average receipt for each mile run by freight cars 6°27; cents. 





Loo 

“ The maintenance of way and expenses of real estate and fixtures have 
cost 11-43; cerits for each mile run by locomotive engines. 

“The locomotive power, which includes repairs of engines and tenders; 
fuel for locomotives and machine shops ; oil, cotton waste and rags; wages 
of enginemen and firemen; wages of laborers engaged in pumping water 
for engines, tending switches, sawing wood, watching bridges and depots, 
amounts to 20 ,°,4; cents per mile, run by locomotives. 

“The whole expenses proper of the road and company, amount to 46 2.4, 
cents per mile run by locomotives, almost exactly the same as last year. 

“ The expenses of the passenger and baggage cars have been unusually 
heavy ; the stock having been greatly improved in condition during the past 
year. The distance run by our cars has been increased 50 per cent. in con- 
or of the arrangements with thé Eagle line; it is equal to 313,500 
miles run bY 4 wheeled cars. This item, exc!usive of oil, which is found 
by the Eagle line, costs 1 43, cents for each mile run by 4 wheels. 

“The greatest distance run by one engine, is by the Charles B. 


Penrose, being in miles, - : - - - 19,836 
The least distance is by the Flying Dutchman, - - - 2,664 
The whole distance run by all the engines, — - - - 72,432 
“ This is divided as follows, viz : 

Engines without cars, - - : - : 1,080 
Passenger trains exclusively, - - - - 33,696 
Freight trains exclusively, - - - - - 18,192 
Mixed trains, carrying freight and passengers, —- - 18,864 
Trains carrying road materials, - - - - 600 

Total, - - - - . - 72,432 


“The average cost per mile of the repairs of 18 miles of iron track, be- 
tween Dillerville and Elizabethtown, including roadway, bridges, and su- 
perstructure, labor and materials, is - : - , $68 38 


“The average cost per mile of the repairs of 18 miles of flat bar track, 
between Elizabethtown and Harrisburg, including roadway, bridges and 
superstructure, labor and materials, is - - . $356 24 

“Tt appears from this that the repairs of the plate rail track cost per 
mile more than five times as much as those of the track laid with the H 
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rail; without taking into consideration the wear and tear of engines and 
cars, the loss of time and the reduced loads which can be transported over 
the former. These items amount in the aggregate to vastly more than the 
interest on the cost of a good track on the remaining half of the road. The 
board look forward confidently to the early construction of this important 
improvement, which will oie the company to increase their freight busi- 
ness very materially, and will add greatly i to the comfort and convenience 
of iddveliore We do not now press its consideration, because we deem all 
matters of minor importance to the great measures which we have so much 
at heart, and which we again earnestly urge upon the stockholders, viz. the 
funding’ or redemption of the floating debt, and the cancellation of the as- 
signment. When these obstacles are removed, the construction of a new 
track between Elizabethtown and Harrisburg will be of easy accomplish- 
ment, and will follow as a matter of course. 
Epwarp Mutter, President. 

We give also, the statement of the numerous items included in the ex- 

penses of the year as per account of the superintendent. 


1. Repairs of 18 miles of track, between Dillerville and Eliz- 
abethtown, including roadway, beidgen and PapeetNceTe 


labor and materials, - - $1,230 80 

2. Repairs of 18 miles wooden tenek, between Elizabethtown 
and Harrisburg, including above items, - - 6,412 33 

3. Repairs and improvements of depots, machine shops, ware- 
houses, water stations and weigh scales, - : 451 34 
4. Repairs of locomotive engines and tenders, - - 65276 56 
5. Repairs of passenger and baggage cars, : : 3,562 42 
6. Wood—fuel for locomotives, - - - - 2,874 23 
7. Coal—fuel for stationary engine and machine shops, - 399 96 
8. Oil, cotton waste and rags, - - - ~ 913 11 
9. Wages of enginemen and firemen, - - : 3,286 25 

10. Wages of laborers engaged in pumping water, tending 
switches, sawing wood, and watchmen, - - - 2,415 77 
11. Carrying mails to post offices, © - - - 490 03 
12. Removing snow from track, = - - - - 61.70 
13. Insurance on Harrisburg property, : : 93 75 
14. Attorney’s fees and legal expenses, _—- : : 131 98 
15. Printing and stationery, — - . . - - 90 86 
16. Salary of superintendent, - : - ° 900 00 
17. D. Lapsley, trustee, hire of engines and cars, : 1,800 00 
18. Old debts—incurred prior to assignment, : . 157 63 
19. Damages for killing ta - : - - 27 55 
20. Taxes, - - - - 239 75 
21. Salaries of collectors, conductors and clerk, - 1,821 58 
22. Sundries, - - - - 17 12 
23. Balance of check rolls of prior year, - ° - 655 05 
Total disbursements, etc. - - - - $33,209 77 


Corresponding with trustees’ statement. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
We have the eighteenth annual report of this company. It commences 
with the affairs of the “ main stem,” then follows the Branch to Washing- 
ton, and thirdly it discusses the difficulties to be overcome in carrying the 
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road to the Ohio river. It is accompanied by important tables and in an 
appendix are given the answers of the company to questions put by the le- 
gislature as to the lowest rates of transportation during the last winter, and 
which were published at that time in the Journal. 

The two first parts will be given entire or nearly so in our next number 
as no remarks of ours could do justice to them, but as the continuation of 
the line to the Ohio necessarily involves much local detail of routes of little 
interest to the profession generally, we give a few extracts. 


“The board have to regret that the obstacles which, since 1842, have re- 
tarded the further-extension of the railroad continue to operate ; and have 
prevented any efficient progress in the actual prosecution of the work, be- 
yond Cumberland, towards the Ohio river. 

“ The board continue to regard the extension of the road to that point, as 
the paramount object not only of their duty, but of the authorities of the 
State and city, and of those public spirited individuals by whom the enter- 
prize was originally projected, and has been sahesteinatly fostered. They 
cannot doubt that it will be so regarded by all who desire the ultimate pros- 
perity of the city of Baltimore, the welfare of the State at large, or the of 
servation of the large amount of capital which has already been expended. 

Although upon a just interpretation of the various acts constituting the 
Maryland charter, the right of the company to extend the road within this 
State, may still exist; and although it is quite feasable to extend it to the 
Ohio river, without using any more of the territory of this State, the exten- 
sion could not be made without further permission from the State of Vir- 
ginia, or that of Pennsylvania ; and, even in Maryland some additional 
modifications of the charter might be desirable. 

The original charter by Pennsylvania, as early as 1828, required as a 
condition of the grant, in case the railroad should not terminate on the Ohio 
river in the vicinity of Pittsburg, that the company should, at the same 
time, construct a lateral road so as to connect that city with the main line. 
The time allowed by this act expired in the year 1838, and although in the 
year 1839 the bipisheure renewed the grant, it did so upon new conditions 
m favor of the Pennsylvania trade, Which, after full investigation, it was 
deemed inexpedient to accept. Nor is it probable that these restrictions will 
be relaxed, unless the company would consent to abandon any other point 
on the Ohio river, and to terminate the road at the city of Pittsburg; or aé 
Brownsville on the Monongahela river. 

The charter by the State of Virginia, passed in 1827, granted, within 
that State, most of the privileges conferred by the Maryland law; and al- 
lowed the road to strike the Ohio river at any point not lower than the Lit- 
tle Kenhawa: but, in a subsequent act, passed in April 1838, renewing the 
grant for a longer period, the company was required to construct the rail- 
road to the city of Wheeling. This law also authorized a subscription by 
the State of Virginia to the stock of the company of one million of dollars 
and a like sum by the city of Wheeling. 

“ Until recently, the construction of the road from Cumberland to Wheel- 
ing, without using part of the territory of Pennsylvania, was deemed, by 
those supposed to be best acquainted with the subject, altogether impractica- 
ble; and it is not unreasonable to conclude that this impression, after the act 
of Virginia of 1838, limiting the termination of the road to Wheeling, had 
a material influence in imposing the onerous conditions of the Pennsylvania 
law, passed in the following year. 
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“The act of the State of Virginia of April 1838, also contained a limi- 
tation in point of time, and contemplated the completion of the road on or 
before the 4th of July 1843. 

“ The stockholders are already acquainted with the obstacles arising out 
of the condition of the money concerns of the country, and the consequent 
derangement in business of all kinds, which rendered it absolutely impossi- 
ble to finish the road, at least without numerous sacrifices, within the period 
mentioned in the Virginia law. 

“ It has therefore become necessary, prior to any resumption of the work, 
to obtain from the State of Virginia some further time, within which the 
board may be enabled to use the privileges granted by the charter of 1827. 

“ Under those circumstances, the board directed their attention to the ad- 
vantage of a more southern termination of the road, than that contemplated 
by the Virginia act of 1838. 

“ Accordingly, in the summer of 1843, they directed a particular recon- 
noisance, by the chief engineer, of the country betweer the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers, at various points upon -he latter between Wheeling and Par- 
kersburg, in order to ascertain the facilities of extending the railroad through 
Maryland and Virginia, and through Virginia alone, without touching 
Pennsylvania: and also to ascertain the most practicable and advantagcous 
connections with the trade of the State of Ohio, and, through it, of the Wes- 
tern States in general. 

“The general result of the reconnoisance has, satisfactorily shown the 
practicability of constructing the railroad through the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, without passing into Pennsylvania, or through the State of 
Virginia alone, (avoiding both Pennsylvania and Maryland,) by various ad- 
vantageous routes from several points on the Potomac at and west of the 
Soth Branch, to sundry points upon the Ohio river, between Wheeling and 
the mouth of the Little Kenhawa. 

“ All the routes embraced by this reconnoisance, through Maryland and 
Virginia have three principal terminating points upon the Ohio river, name- 
ly: the mouth of Fishing creek, the mouth of Middle Island creek, and the 
mouth of Little Kenhawa at Parkersburg. 

“By extending the road along the Ohio river, any other intermediate 
point within the above range, such as Sisterville and Marietta, might, if de- 
sirable, be made the terminus. 

“ These routes might commence either at Cumberland, or at the crossing 
of the north branch of the Potomac, six miles below.” * ° ® 

“ It has been observed that the chief object of the introduction of railways 
was the transit of merchandize: and, although in the course of their ope- 
rations it has become apparent that passenger travelling will be the business 
of greatest value, the original design has lost none of its positive importance. 
On the contrary, the successful application of locomotive power, to the trans- 
portation of merchandize and heavy burthen, has satisfactorily shown the 
adaptation of proper lines of railways to all the purposes of commerce. 
Recent improvements in the construction of the ways; in the locdmotive 
power and in the cars and other machinery ; greater economy in the cost 
of transportation, added to the steadiness and uniformity of their operations 
in all seasons of the year, and to the increased velocity easily maintained 
without injury to the way, have satisfactorily shown, both in the United 
States and in Europe, that railways, particularly those of great length, may 
be profitably employed as thoroughfares both for passengers and bu:then. 
On both sides of the Atlantic they are universally used for both purposes, 
and are to a great extent becoming preferred lines of communication. 
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“ Within the last twelve years little if any capital has been employed in 
the construction of canals, either in this country or in Europe, except per- 
hap, where necessary to avoid obstructions in navigating rivers, or to unite 
navigable waters for the purposes of a continuous navigation ; while during 
the last twenty years, in constructing and perfecting a system of railways, 
an expenditure has been incurred, equal to, if not exceeding the cost of all 
the canals existing in both countries. 

“In England, railways have been long in use, in connection with the most 
extensive collieries ; and asa part of the works of the Delaware and Hud- 
son coal company in New York, a railway is employed with decided ad- 
vantage for the transportation of their heavy burthen.” 

We are sorry to be able to show the board in error in one of their posi- 
tions : “ within the last twelve years” the State of New York has spent 20 
millions on canals and, adding the sums spent in that time in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Canada on canals also, we 
shall have a total expenditure of fifty millions, worse than thrown into the 
Atlantic—spent on monuments of folly and corruption. This large sum 
has been laid out in the most efficient way conceivable to prevent the under- 
taking of other works— it is in fact an anti-improvement fund of the most 
formidable character. To it we are indebted for the wretched restrictions 
imposed on the people of this State, who are not only subject to a direct tax 
of $700,000 per annum to support the canals and meet their liabilities, but 
are also debarred from the use of railways for the transportation of freight. 
For the pitiful act of last winter allowing them to carry freight during the 
suspension of navigation, but paying canal tolls, is little better than an in- 
sult to the community. But little better is the conduct of the legislatures of 
New Jersey and Maryland in taxing passengers on railways. The Balti- 
more and Ohio company are unable to reduce their rates of fare between 
Baltimore and Washington because the State receives 20 per cent. of the 
fare, and the consequence is that numerous lines of stages are in successful 
operation and great numbers of passengers are induced to take the steam- 
boats of the Chesapeake. Fancy fora moment a tax of 20 per cent—say 
40 cents—on each passenger travelling on the Hudson ! 

For a long time the great difficulty was to raise the means for carrying 
the railway to the westward; now the obstacles which oppose its progress 
are those raised by the legislatures of the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 

A careful perusal of these reports wil! convince most persons, that all 
we require in this country, to secure the construction of all really useful 
communications is to be “ let alone.” 





BOSTON AND ITS RAILROADS. 

Who that has visited Boston and witnessed the enterprize of its inhabit 
ants, the public spirit of its men of business, and the rapid increase of its 
public works, does not see the giant strides with which it is overhauling its 
proud sisters, New York and Philadelphia? Though by no means the 
first city to embark in the construction of railroads for the purpose of open- 
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ing a more rapid and easy communication with the interior and distant parts 
of the country, yet she is now by far the best accommodated with these ‘time 
and money-saving machines, of any city inthe Union. There are at this time 
no less than six distinct railroads, radiating from Boston into five different 
States ; and several of these roads have branches to important manufactur- 
ing town or shipping ports, whose centre of business is Boston. There is 
at this time near twelve hundred miles of connected railroads terminating 
in Boston ; and they are still extending the main lines, and increasing the 
number of branches, in various directions, to other important towns, so as to 
insure a steady, rapid and permanent increase of the business and therefore 
of the population and wealth of Boston. 

We were delighted when attending the convention of citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire, at the Tremont Temple in Septem- 
ber last, to observe the spirit of the Boston capitalists in relation to the ex- 
tension of the Fitchburg sailroad northward to Vermont and Canada ; and 
especially with the noble liberality of the president of that convention, who 
said that “on reading the report of the Engineer’ who surveyed the route 
from Fitchburg to Brattleboro’, “ he felt it to be Ats duty to the the business 
men of Boston, to subscribe ten thousand dollars towards building the road.” 
Who ever heard a New York capitalist speak of promoting public works 
as “ a duty to the business men” of New York? Echo answers, who ? 


The best—the true spirit pervaded the Boston merchants on that occasion, 
and fifty men were appointed to present subscription papers to the merchants 
and business men for their quota of the $1,000,000 to complete the capital 
required to build the road to Brattleboro’ ; and of their success in obtaining 
it in due time there was not a reasonable doubt, notwithstanding about $1,- 
500,000, had already been subscribed in Boston since January last, to other 
railroads, branching from those already constructed and terminating if Bos- 
ton. It is true that, in thus opening their numerous avenues into the interi- 
or and to distant parts, they are promoting their own permanent interest by 
the rapid increase of business, and consequently the value of real estate ; 
and therefore it may be said that they are entitled to no credit for their liber- 
ality—that may possibly be so—yet they are entitled to much credit and we 
wish we could say the same of the citizens of New York—for their saga- 
city in making the discovery—and of profiting by it, 





EASTERN RAILROAD. 

This road consists of three distinct corporations ; one in Massachusetts, 
one in New Hampshire and one in Maine. Its entire length is 105 miles, 
and its cost $3,788,218 17. 

The management of the whole line being in one company, or rather two 
companies, having the same man, D. A. Neal, Esq., of Salem, for president 
of each, there is no jarring of interest, but all things appear to be well man- 
aged. ‘They divided 6} per cent. in 1843, and judging from what we saw 
and learned in passing over it, and from the monthly reports of business 
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this year to Ist July, the net profits will exceed 8 percent. The number 
of tickets sold per day is about 1500 and the average price less than 55 cents 
each which shows that a very large part of the travel is Way travel. Du- 
ring the past winter several thousand cords of wood were brought over this 
toad from Maine to Boston at $2 a cord, thus demonstrating in a convincing 
manner the value of railroads, not only to large cities byt also to those who 
have anything to send to market-—even wood. 

The machinery and cars on this road are of a superior order and the con- 
ductors attentive and affable. The road is in tolerably good condition; the 
rail is of the T pattern, supported by cast iron chairs of peculiar construc- 
tion, being much higher than those in general use, designed to aid in keep- 
ing the track free from snow. 

When this road was commenced, the majority of the inhabitants of Salem 
doubted its being a good investment of capital, and some even proposed, as 
we were informed, after it was fairly commenced, to abandon it. Yet now, 
notwithstanding a rival road, the Boston and Maine road, ihrough Andover, 
Dover and Exeter to Portland, or to North Berwick where it unites with 
this road, it is esteemed a good investment, and the people are actually talk- 
ing of another railroad from Salem to Boston, intermediate between this and 
the north road through Andover ; thus showing in the most conclusive man- 
ner that railroads above all other modes of communication, create their own 
business. 

An effort will soon be, if it has not already been made, to extend this road 
on to Brunswick and Bangor, thereby opening a more easy communication 
between Boston and the interior of Maine. This is a measure certain to be 
carried into effect, and at an early day, 

The following extract from the report of the directors in July last, will 
show the estimation in which the stock is held by those who know its value, 


“ To meet the increased and increasing traffic, six new merchandize cars 
have been put on the road, and one of the heavy engines so altered as to be 
better adapted to the rails, and a part of the cost has been carried to con- 
struction account. A new engine of great power has recently been receiv- 
ed and is now on trial, and a new passenger car will shortly be placed on 
the track, the bill of which, about $8,500, when paid, will be carried to the 
same account, and will it is believed be all the additional working apparatus 
that is required for our present business. 

“The 1950 new shares held by the company, as per last years report, 
were disposed of shortly after the annual meeting, at par.” 





BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 

This road embodies more distinct interests than almost any other road of 
equal length. The distance from Boston to Portland by this route is 109 
miles and there are no less than five corporations embraced in it; Ist the 
Lowell road is used for 15 miles; then that part in Massachusetts, reaching 
to the New Hampshire line; then that part in New Hampshire; then the 
line in Maine from New Hampshire to South Berwick, where it unites with 
the Portsmouth, Saco and Portland road, on which the cars run thirty-three 
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miles. This road passes through an excellent country, filled with flourish- 
ing villages most of which have grown up within a few years by means of 
their manufactures. They divided six per cent. last year and the net income 
will probably exceed 7 per cent. this year. The prosperous condition of 
this company has induced them to construct about 20 miles of new road from 
Boston to a point on their present road near Ballardville and thus become 
independent of the Lowell road, to whom they now pay for the use of 15 
miles of their road. When this extension shall have been completed, as it 
will be early next year, there will be siz distinct lines radiating from Bos- 
ton reaching into adjoining States. The termination of this road with an 
extensive depot, is to be nearer the centre of the city- (within 1000 feet of 
State strect) than either of the others, The general management of this 
road appears to be good, the cars are easy and neat, but there is occasional- 
ly delay at the junction, as there will often be, where two roads rely upon 
the same power to perform a art of the service. 

The superstructure is laid as follows : 

“ The earth excavations, and embankments are levelled off, and one and 
a half feet of sand, or gravel, is then filled on to the road; the subsills of 
plank are then laid longitudinally, and the sleepers of chestnut, cedar or 
hackmetac are laid transversely, partly two and one half feet, and partly 
-hree feet apart. Iron rails of the T pattern are then laid, supported at the 
joints by cast iron chairs, and spiked to the sleepers ; sand or gravel is then 
filled in between the sleepers.” 

The averrge width of grade is 14 feet, and the greatest curvature 1050 
feet radius. 

This and the “ Eastern railroad” through Salem and Portsmouth, may 
be considered rival lines, yet the managers of both appear to be actuated by 
a desire to accommodate the people, and at the same time benefit their stock- 
holders, rather than to destroy each other, and they have therefore entered 
into an amicable arrangement by which the fares.on the two roads are uni- 
form. 





LOWELL RAILROAD. 

This is, we believe, justly considered one of the best built and most pro- 
ductive railroads in the country. We passed over it a short time since and 
found it in excellent condition and well managed. This was the first rail- 
road built in this country parallel with a canal, and now the canal is scarce- 
ly thought of, although it is still in use, as we inferred from what we saw. 
The business of Lowell must be greatly facilitated by this road, as must be 
that of other manufacturing towns by its continuation—the Nashua and Con- 
cord road ; and it appears singular to those at a distance that the people of 
New Hampshire will stand so much in their own light as to prevent its ex- 
tension across the State to some point on the Connecticut river from whence 
it may be extended to Burlington Vt., or to Canada ; but so it is, and they, 
like the people of this city will be compelled to do in self-defence what they 
should have done as a matter of policy, before others got the start of thexn ; 
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and then the Lowell railroad will reap the rich harvest, to which, by its fa- 
vorable position it is entitled. 

We were disappointed in not obtaining documents which would enable us 
to speak definitely in relation to its current business as compared with pre- 
vious years ; but from what we learned it is safe to anticipate a greater divi- 
dend than was paid last year, which was 8 per cent. 





HARLEM RAILROAD, 

This road was opened on Saturday last, 26th inst., to White Plains West- 
chester county, the distance of about 27 miles from the City Hall. The 
president, directors and invited guests of the company left the City Halla 
few minutes past 1 P. M., and reached the terminus of the road, near the 
village of White Plains a little after 3. ‘I'he route of the road is for sever- 
al miles along the valley of the Bronx, crossing it five times in seven miles. 
So far as we could judge the new part of the road is substantially built and 
the rail of good pattern and well laid. From the statement of the president 
we learn that they have now ample power both of horse and steam, with a 
full supply of good cars, to work the road efficiently, which we hope will 
be done both for the benefit of the stockholders and the convenience of the 
community. 

Soon after our arrival at the terminus of the road, all were invited to take 
seats at the tables, which were under the charge of chief engineer Downing 
and of course well supplied with steam. The president of the company, 
David Banks, Esq., took the chair, and was supported on his right by the 
chancellor of the State, and on his left by the vice chancellor, with several 
members of the judiciary and of the common council of this city on either 
side, who appeared to take a deep interest in the important business of the 
day, and to enjoy in prospect the benefits to result from the extension of the 
road to that point. ‘The president made a lengthy statement in relation to 
the present condition of the company and alluded to the probable connection 
with the Housatonic railroad and to the possible extension to Albany direct, 
but he did not, nor did any other gentleman who spoke, take the broad 
ground which we have long contended for, that there must, wild and sHaLL 
be a railroad directly to Albany and above all to lake Erie; and that<it is 
not only the interest but also the duty of the capitalists, owners of real es- 
tate and the business men of New York, to come forward at once and sub- 
scribe for the stock ; and we were somewhat disappointed in not hearing 
these important topics discussed by some of the able and deeply interested 
friends of railroads who were toasted and responded to the compliment. 

Many toasts were given and speeches made, complimentary to the gen- 
tlemen who now have the management of the work, and we hope they may 
not only feel encouraged, but also in duty bound to adopt immediate mea- 
sures to extend the work to Albany. It is now more than eleven years 
since the Harlem railroad was commenced, during which time the city of 
Boston has constructed or contributed mainly to the construction of nearly 
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350 Reading Railroad. 


five hundred miles of railroad, by which she reaches directly five different 
States, and shares with New York the benefit of her great canals and the 
immense trade of the great west. It is not, then, we trust, expecting too 
much of those who have given new impetus to the works on the Harlem 
railroad, when we say to them, gentlemen the people of New York look to 
you and others of like enterprize, for the extension of this work, and not 
only this but one of still greater importance; so that we may, when our 
noble rivers are in icy fetters bound, penetrate the interior. Shall they be 
disappointed ? 


A more favorable period could not perhaps be desired than the present 
for the resumption of operations on these two important roads. ‘There are 
now in almost every direction, long lines of railroad successfully engaged in 
the transportation of freight as well as passengers; and it is no longer 
a doubtful question of their ability to compete successfully with canals for 
heavy freight. It has also become matter of history that railroads create 
business for themselves; and that when judiciously located between impor- 
tant points, and especially through a productive agricultural and manufac- 
turing region, they not only contribute largely to the business tacilitics of 
the people and particularly to the poor, with whom time is capital, but also 
insure to those who own the stock a liberal, and what is better, a constanily 
increasing return. Rivers increase in volume as they receive the successive 
tributaries which flow into them, and are of course important or insignificant 
in proportion as their course is extended and through a region affording 
abundant streams. So with railroads between important points, and through 
fertile regions, abounding in the elements of a varied and extensive business 
and terminating in large cities, they become useful to the people and profit- 
able to their owners in proportion to their length and the number of branch- 
es and latteral roads, which are sure to connect with them from year to 
year, when once in operation. Then it is that those links in the long chain 
of road, which are nearest to its principal termination, become the most ith- 
portant and most profitable. Why not, then, gentlemen of the Harlem rail- 
road, make your road the last link in those important chains which are sure 
to reach, not only Albany and lake Erie, but also the Canadas and the great 
far off west? These and nothing but these are terminations worthy of the 
efforts of the city of New York! 





READING RAILROAD, 


Since our last number the second track of this road has been completed, 
and we have to regret our inability to be present at the celebration of its 
opening in accordance with a polite invitation to be there. It matters little, 
however ; the day was auspicious, the company large and merry, and the 
performance all that, and even more than the nost sanguine friends of rail- 
roads had claimed for locomotive power. We only wish that the whole 
city of New York, or at least every business man of it, could have been 
there to see the “ Ontario” locomotive, with its: 160 iron cars, containing 
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764 tons of coal, or a quantity sufficient to load the largest paclt that ever 
sailed out of this port previous to the introduction of locomotitv« engines 
into the United States—moving on at the rate of 8 or 10 miles an hour— 
towards the Delaware. What would the British army have said if, while 
they were revelling in the luxuries of winter quarters in a large city, and 
Wasuinaton and his brave Continentals were freezing and starving at Val- 
ley Forge, they had discovered the approach of such a power with such 
followers? ‘There would have been, it strikes us, more swearing than there 
ever was in Flanders; and possibly the sight of such a performance might 
have aroused the good citizens of New York to the performance of their 
duty and to the construction of the great work which is to add so much to 
the wealth, the comfort and the reputation of their city. 





IMPROVED RAILROAD CAR TRUCK FRAMES. 

We observed at the Fair, in Boston, a model of an improved truck frame 
for railroad cars, which we ascertained was from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Davenport and Bridges of Cambridgeport. The peculiar advantages of 
this plan are its simplicity and durability. The entire frame is of wrought 
iron and it is put together and firmly secured by only eight bolts, instead of 
over sixty, as in most wooden frames ; and what is also important, it is both 
lighter and cheaper than the wooden frame, and when by any accident it 
shall be broken, the fragments are still good wrought iron, and worth half 
as much as when new, and in the bar. On visiting the manufactory of these 
gentlemen we found that in other respects, as well as that above alluded to, 
their cars are of a superior quality and worthy of the examination of rail- 
road companies wishing to purchase substantial cars. 





BRATTLEBORO RAILROAD. 

We learn by the Boston papers that $930,000 of the million required to 
complete the railroad from Fitchburg, Mass. to Brattleboro’, Vt. has been 
taken in Boston since the convention in September last. This is as we an- 
ticipated from the spirit evinced by the Bostonians at that meeting, and in- 
creases the amount subscribed in Boston to railroad stocks siace January 
last, to nearly $2,500,000. 





3} The Baltimore and Ohio railroad company have lately reduced 
the freight for the transportation of flour from Cumberland to Baltimore 
from sixty cents to fifty cents a barrel, and from Harper’s Ferry to Balti- 
more to twenty-five cents. 





The following notice leads to the supposition that the old projected line 
across the centre of Vermont is to be again brought into the field. 


“ Notice is hereby given that the books for subscription to the capital 
stock of the Vermont Central Railroad, will be opened on the 29th day of 
this month, at 1 o'clock, P. M., at M. Cottrill’s in Montpelier, and at How- 
ard’s hotel in Burlington.—October 12th, #844. 
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iL= After the Ist of January next, this Journal will be issued weekly, in 
quarto form, of 16 pages, as fiom 1832 to 1838, The quantity of matter 
given will be three times that of the present Journal, and the price will be 
increased from two, to three dollars, 1a advance. 


The immense amount of capital expended on railways in this country ; the 
great number of new works projected, and sure to be undertaken before 
long; the actual value of railways as permanent investments and the general 
interest taken in them by the public, demand at least a weekly Journal de- 
voted mainly to the dissemination of railway information. In England there 
are at this time four such Journals, exclusive of the scientific works. There, 
however, the openness with which all is carried on, and the interest taken 
at their frequent meetings by the stockholders who are not directors, furnish. 
es an immense quantity of matter for the railway press. Occasional extracts 
from the discussions at these meetings will be of use here in stirring up the 
individual stockholders to a knowledge of their rights. Our limited space 
as well as the sphere of our discussions for the last few years has kept our 
circulation almost entirely among Engineers ; but we now propose, without 
rendering it less useful or interesting to them, to add much valuable infor- 
mation wanted by a new and very large class of readers whom we hope to 
reach. 

The object of our journal, when first established, was rather to collect in- 
formation which might be useful to those embarking in, or having the su- 
perintendence of, such novel undertakings; as at that time there were only 
92 miles on five different railways in operation, and locomotive engines were 
scarcely known in this country. Then details of construction occupied the 
prominent place; whereas now, the management of railways, their cost, in- 
come and dividends, will especially receive our notice ; though all improve- 
ments, whether actual or projected, will of course continue to receive our 
unremitting attention. We now intend to bring out a weekly paper which 
shall not only be useful to the Engineer, but we hope indispensable to that 
large portion of the community who look to railways as offering a safe, per- 
manent and productive investment of capital; or, we may say more briefly, 
that we aim at a Railway Journal for stockholders, and those taking a gen- 
eral interest in the progress of railways and other public works, as well as 
for Engineers who have the superintendence of construction and the man- 
agement of railroads. 

We shall publish in each number carefully corrected tables, showing the 
statistics of the various railroads both in this country and in Europe, together 
with accurate reports of the weekly sales of stocks ; and we shall speak 


freely in relation to the management of railroads as we may from time to 
time feel called upon. 


We design also to make it useful for advertising Railway, Steamboat, 
Canal and other means of travel and transportation, as well as for the man- 
ufacturers of Locomotive Engines, Cars and all other Machinery, 











